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THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  PROJECT 
"THE  MEMPHIS  JEWISH  COMMUNITY."  I  AM  INTERVIEWING  DR.  WILLIAM 
FINESHRIBER  WHO  WAS  IN  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE  FROM  1911  THROUGH 
1924.   IN  1915  HE  BECAME  THE  RABBI  AT  TEMPLE  ISRAEL  AND  LEFT  IN 
1924  TO  GO  TO  PHILADELPHIA  TO  THE  KANESETH  ISRAEL  CONGREGATION. 
PRESENT  AT  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  MRS.  KURT  BLUM,  WHO  IS  A  LONG-TIME 
FRIEND  FOR  MANY  YEARS  OF  THE  RABBI,  AND  IS  GOING  TO  ASSIST  ME 
IN  MAKING  THIS  INTERVIEW.  THE  DATE  IS  DECEMBER  1,  1967; 
INTERVIEWER:  DR.  BERKLEY  KALIN,  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 


DR.  KALIN:       Dr.  Fineshriber,  I  hate  to  start  off  with  con- 
troversy, but  I  was  wondering  why  you  took  an  anti -Zionist 
stand  when  the  issue  first  came  up? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Mrs.  Blum  will  show  you  what  I  said  in  that 
book  that  I  have. 

DR.  KALIN:       The  book — would  you  like  for  Mrsc  Blum  to  read 
the  passage  from  the  book  and  we  can  record  that?  What  is 
the  title  of  the  book,  Mrs.  Blum? 

MRS.  BLUM:       The  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs:  House  of  Representatives a  78th  Congress,  Second 
Session  of  H  Resolution  418  and  H  Resolution  419  relative 
to  the  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine;  February  8,  9,  15 
and  16.  1944. 

DR.  KALIN:       I  see.  Would  you  proceed? 

MRS.  BLUM:       All  right.  Dr.  Fineshriber  was  asked  many 
questions  by  the  Committee.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  were  Dr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Jarmon,  Mr.  Chipperfield,  Mr. 
Burgin,  and  Mr.  Warris.  After  being  questioned  at  great 


2 
length,  Dr.  Fineshriber  said  at  one  point,  "I'm  not  in 
favor  of  Jewish  Commonwealth  at  any  time,   I  am  in  favor, 
however,  if  I  may  express  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,"  and  then  Chairman  Bloom  interposing  said,  "Yes, 
please  do.  The  floor  is  yours."  (That's  what  Mr.  Bloom 
said).  Now,  Dr.  Fineshriber  answered,  "I  am  in  favor  of  free 
immigration  of  Jews  into  Palestine.  I  personally  am  not 
concerned  as  to  whether  they  have  a  majority  or  not,  and  the 
reason  I  think  so  is  because  I  have  a  radical  suggestion 
to  make  in  reference  to  the  solution  of  this  problem." 
Then  he  asked  if  he  may  be  permitted  to  state  it 
and  Chairman  Bloom  said,  "Yes."  And  then  Dr.  Fineshriber  said, 
"I  am  convinced  that  the  position  of  the  Zionists  of  the  world 
will  not  change.  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  past  position 
of  the  Arabs  in  opposition  to  a  Jewish  state  of  Commonwealth 
will  not  change.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the  re- 
construction of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  is  not  wise  is  because 
I  fear  the  effect  upon  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  to  say 
nothing  of  the  repercussions  against  the  rest  of  the  Jews  and 
against  the  rest  of  the  world.   I  anticipate  bloodshed  and 
destruction  of  much  of  the  things  worthwhile  that  have  been 
achieved.  They,  I  think,  are  inevitable  conflict  and  so  I  have 
been  thinking  for  some  time  as  to  how  we  can  manage  to  get  away 
from  this  dilemma. 

My  suggestion  is  radical  and  it  may  be  thoroughly  im- 
practicable. Why  not  constitute  all  of  Palestine  into  a  Holy 
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Land  which  neither  the  Jews  nor  the  Arabs  shall  dominate 
politically.  After  all,  Palestine  is  a  Holy  Land  to  Jews, 
Christians  and  Moslems,  It  is  one  of  the  great  historic 
places  of  the  world.  We  have  set  aside  historic  places  of 
that  kind,  not  dominated  by  any  particular  group — religious 
or  political.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  place  set  aside 
in  which  inhabitants  have  no  vote.  It  is  controlled  politi- 
cally by,  I  believe,  a  Commission  of  Congress.  The  Vatican 
is  another  place  set  aside  by  Italy  with,  I  believe,  the  tacit 
accord  of  the  rest  of  the  world  into  a  Holy  Place.  Why  cannot 
we  do  that  with  Palestine  and  thereby  avoid  the  horrible 
destruction,  pain,  and  suffering  I  am  afraid  will  come 
inevitably  if  we  allow  either  of  those  groups  to  dominate? 
Then  as  many  Jews  as  possible  may  come  into  the  land  to  develop 
it.  Then  the  Jews  will  develop  their  talents  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  After  all,  a  political  domination  will  be  of 
no  avail  to  them  and  they  may  emphasize  their  religious  and 
spiritual  powers. 

In  my  interpretation  of  Jewish  history,  I  find  Jews 
have  been  great  in  that  and  in  that  alone.  We  have  had  men 
of  great  talent  who  have  made  amazing  contributions  to  all 
forms  of  civilized  life,  but  it  has  never  been  unique.  In  the 
realm  of  philosophy  we  have  had  a  great  number  of  philosophers 
but  it  cannot  be  said  we  are  a  people  that  develop  philosophies. 
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There  are  many  non- Jewish  philosophers  greater  than  we  have 
produced. 

We  have  a  great  many  Jewish  scientists  that  have  done 
much  for  the  world.  It  cannot  be  said  our  greatest  scientists 
are  Jews,  Our  talents  are  spiritual  things;  that  is  what  we 
have  done.  Take  the  literature  of  Judaism  throughout  the 
ages.  There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  volumes  written 
by  Jews,  not  only  the  Bible,  but  the  great  Talmud  and  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  is  the  one  they  follow  and  not  the  Palestinean 
as  to  their  great  code  of  laws.  The  tremendous  bulk  of  Jewish 
literature  has  been  religious.  That  leads  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  talents  are  this  specific  challenge,  I  say  to 
you,  even  if  we  constitute  a  Jewish  state  there,  it  will  be 
a  little  state.  Do  you  think  that  will  save  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  and  of  the  world  from  pain  and  suffering  simply 
because  there  is  a  little  state  there?  Zionists  say  that  by 
that  means  we  create  dignity  and  give  the  Jews  self-respect. 
If  by  any  chance,  God  forbid,  there  should  be  a  kind  of  pogrom 
in  America  or  anywhere  in  the  world,  do  you  think  the  appeal 
or  protest  of  the  Jewish  ambassador  is  going  to  make  the 
slighest  difference?  Do  you  think  the  chancellors  of  Europe 
will  tremble  when  the  little  Jewish  state  at  Palestine  is 
threatened?  That  is  why  I  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
it  would  be  wise  if  we  could  devise  a  plan  whereby  this 
terrible  threat  of  political  domination  could  be  removed  from 
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the  scene,  and  this  is  why  I  suggest,  which  may  be  fantastic, 

that  the  land  of  Israel  be  Holy  Land  to  all  the  world.  Let 

refugees  of  all  kinds  and  faith  go  there  and  let  political 

matters  be  vested  in  the  United  Nations  of  the  world  and  let 

us  not  forget  in  our  great  emphasis  upon  Palestine,  even  at 

its  best,  or  at  its  highest,  it  can  contain  only  a  few  Jews. 

Dr.  Weitzman  prays  for  two  million  to  occupy  Palestine.  There 

are  still  fourteen  million  left.  Should  we  not  give  some 

consideration  to  the  possible  chance  for  the  Jewish  status 

elsewhere  in  the  world? 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  a  united  Jewish  world. 

It  might  have  been  possible  a   little  while  ago  but  some  men 

decided  against  it.  To  me,  that  is  a  tragedy!  Mr.  Chipperfield 

asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  last  statement?"  and  Dr. 

Finescriber  answered,  "I  mean  this:.  There  was  called  into 

being  an  organization  called  the  American  Jewish  Conference. 

It  should  have  been  a  real  representative  gathering  of  all 

kinds  of  Jews,  no  matter  what  their  political  or  religious  views 

may  be.  It  did  not  so  eventuate.  The  Zionist  organization  of 

America,  which  is  a  very  powerful  organization,  dominated  the 

scene  and  among  them  some  men  had  the  power  to  insist  upon  the 

adoption  of  that  one  platform;  namely,  to  reconstitute  a  Jewish 

state  in  Palestine.  If  that  would  have  been  omitted,  all  the 

Jews  in  America  would  have  been  united.  There  would  have  been 

no  opposition  whatever.  We  missed  that  opportunity.  I  consider 
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that  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  our  history," 

DR.  KALIN:      A  magnificient  statement.  Dr.  Finescriber,  how  did 
you  feel  when  Dr.  Eisendraft,  the  president  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  congregations,  criticized  Hebrew  Union  College 
in  giving  you  an  honorary  degree  because  of  you  stand  on  the 
Zionist  question?  Can  you  tell  me  your  feelings  about  this? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  discussed  it  with  the  attitude  that  he  had  toward 
those  of  us  who  didn't  believe  in  Zionism  because  prior  to  that 
in  my  own  home  he  came  and  told  me  that  he  was  anti-Zionist,  and 
suddenly  he  changed  and  became  a  Zionist  because  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  which  he  didn't  have  before. 

DR.  KALIN:       It  became  more  respectable? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Well,  not  more  respectable. 

DR.  KALIN:       But  the  coming  thing  seemed  to  be  Zionist, 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  Zionism  enmeshed  so  many  people  at  that  time, 
then  and  now. 

DR.  KALIN:       So  you  think  at  one  point  that  Eisendraft  and  you 
were  in  accord  before  he  changed  his  mind. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Absolutely. 

DR.  KALIN:      But  you  think  you  remained  consistent? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  That's  right. 

DR.  KALIN:      During  your  years  at  Temple  Israel,  there  were  many 
innovations.  I  have  here  that  you  decided  that  the  names  of 
the  dead  would  be  recited  before  the  Kaddish,  and  so  forth. 
Were  there  very  many  changes  in  the  practice,  the  ritual,  and 
the  ceremony  during  your  years  there? 
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DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Not  very  many, 

DR.  KALIN:       I  believe  the  men  and  women  were  seated  together 
for  the  first  time? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  no,  they  have  been  seated  together  before  I 
came  under  my  predecessor.  I  didn't  reorganize  that  at  all. 

DR.  KALIN:      Well,  that's  interesting  because  I  saw  a  reference 
that  in  1917  at  Shevnoth  that  there  were  free  and  unassigned 
seats  for  the  first  time.  That  must  be  incorrect.  You  say 
prior  to  that  time... 

MRS.  BLUM:       Well,  the  unassigned  seats  I  think  he  started, 
but  not  the  men  and  women  together.  Isn't  that  right? 

DR.   FINESHRIBER:   What's  that,   dear? 

MRS.  BLUM:       Did  you  not  organize — did  you  not  give  the  sugges- 
tion to  the  congregation  that  they  have  free  seating? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  I  did. 

DR.  KALIN:       I  see.  Now,  what  effect  did  the  war  have  upon 

the  congregation?  I  read  where  131  members  of  the  congregation 
were  involved  in  the  war  in  1917  out  of  450  families.  Is  there 
anything  in  particular  about  the  war  that  comes  to  mind 
immediately? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Nothing  in  particular  that  comes  to  mind.  During 
the  war  days  I  went  many  times  to  the  various  (what  shall  I 
call  them?)  /agencies/. 

DR.  KALIN:      Agencies? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Agencies,  yes,  you  can  say  that  and  looked  after 
their  men,  preached  to  them,  talked  to  them,  cheered  them  up, 
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and  encouraged  them.  Although  I  was  not  a  (what  do  they 
call  them?)  /chaplain/. 

MRS.  BLUM:      Chaplain? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Not  a  chaplain. 

MRS.  BLUM:      What  was  your  attitude  politically  during  that 
time? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  What  do  you  mean? 

DR.  KALIN:       Were  you  in  favor  of  neutrality  for  the  United 
States?  Were  you  in  favor  of  fighting  the  Germans  at  that 
point?  What  was  your  personal  attitude?  Did  you  agree  with 
Wilson  in  his  policy  to  enter  the  war? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  was  rather  sympathetic  to  Germany  at  that  time, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  I  felt  the  Germans  had  done  so 
much  for  the  nations  of  the  world  and  they  were  the  top  when 
it  came  to  a  culture  of  all  kinds.  They  were  great  dramatists, 
great  philosophers,  great  political  economists.  In  every 
single  manifestation  of  the  human  mind,  they  were  tops,  and 
I  hated  to  destroy  them  or  to  interfere  with  them,  but  that's 
about  all. 

DR.  KALIN:      Did  you  express  these  opinions  openly. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  yes — yes,  indeed,  I  expressed  all  my  opinions. 

DR.  KALIN:       I  know  that  you  were  never  afraid  to  express  your- 
self. 

MRS.  BLUM:      But  you  did  change  your  point  of  view  then? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  yes,  afterwards  I  changed  my  point  of  view. 
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DR.  KALIN:       And  you  admit  that  you  may  have  been  wrong  in 
your  judgment, 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Exactly. 

DR.  KALIN:  Also,  Doctor,  I  found  a  number  of  references  to 
the  Poplar  Street  rabbi  speaking  out  against  the  lynching  or 
a  Negro  in  Memphis. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  yes,  one  of  the  early  years  there. 

DR.  KALIN:       It  must  have  been  about  1912,  1913. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Somewhere  along  there.  I  noticed  a  big  crowd 
going  up  one  street  there  and  I  didn't  know  quite  what  they 
were  doing  and  they  said,  "they  are  burning  a  nigger."  So 
I  went  back  to  my  home  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  congregation, 
called  a  meeting  of  my  congregation  and  said  we  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  state  publicly  what  we  think  about  the  horrible 
thing  of  "burning  a  Negro,"  which  actually  happened  and  I 
went  down  to  the  (what  was  the  name  of  the  paper  there?) 
/Commercial  Appeal/* 

DR.  KALIN:       I  believe  it  was  the  Press-Scimitar,  or  was  it 
the  Commercial  Appeal? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  It  was  the  Commercial  Appeal.  I  knew  the  editor 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  very  well.  He  was  a  member  of  a  group 
that  I  belonged  to  and  so  I  had  perfect  facilities  to  meet  him 
and  talk  to  him.  And  I  told  him  about  it  and  he  wrote  a  very 
fine  editorial  about  the  thing,  saying  what  a  shame  it  was  that 
the  city  of  Memphis  had  been  disgraced  by  somebody  burning  a 
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Negro,  They  killed  him;  they  burned  him  to  death, 
DR.  KALIN:       Were  there  a  good  many  people  present  when  this 

was  happening? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  Lord,  yes;  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds, 

just  jammed,  all  hovered  around  to  see  the  burning  of  the 

Negro. 
DR.  KALIN:       Do  you  know  the  nature  of  his  offense,  or  was 

there  an  offense? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  There  was  no  offense.  They  claimed  that  he  had 

attacked, or  wanted  to  attack  a  white  woman.  Later,  they 

learned  there  wasn't  one  bit  of  truth  in  the  thing. 
DR.  KALIN:       But  by  that  time,  he  was  dead? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  By  that  time,  he  was  dead. 
DR.  KALIN:       Very  interesting. 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  The  editor  and  I  were  very  good  friends;  I  forgot 

his  name. 
DR.  KALIN:       I  should  know  but  I  don't.  You  were  there  with 

the  dedication  of  the  new  temple,  which  is  the  temple  we  are 

still  using.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  they  recently  wanted  to  have  a  new  one  and 

many  of  the  men  asked  me  to  write  a  letter  which  could  be  read 

to  the  entire  congregation. 
MRS.  BLUM:       No,  darling,  you  are  getting  mixed  up  now. 
DR.  KALIN:       No,  he  is  not.  We  did  want  to  build  a  new  one. 
MRS.  BLUM:       But  you  meant  originally? 
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DR.  KALIN:       Yes,  originally,  but  he  is  commenting  on  the 
recent  one  which  is  of  great  interest,  too. 

MRS.  BLUM:       I  thought  you  wanted  him  to  first  tell  about 
the  first  /one/. 

DR.  KALIN:       Well,  he  could  comment  on  the  original  construction, 
but  I  am  also  interested  in  hearing  his  opinion  of  erecting  a  new 
one  at  the  present  time.  How  did  you  feel,  Rabbi? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  inquired  of  many  men  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  as 
to  what  kind  of  place  the  new  site  would  be,  whether  it  would 
also  be  prominent  in  the  Christian  circles,  and  they  told  me, 
"Yes,  indeed,"  that  most  of  the  fine  Christian  organizations 
would  meet  there  and  had  their  homes  there  and  I  wrote  in  favor 
of  it,  but  it  didn't  pass. 

DR.  KALIN:       No,  it  didn't  pass  for  a  number  of  different 
reasons.  I  don't  think  some  people  liked  the  design  of  the 
new  building  and  they  loved  the  old  building.  The  old  temple 
is  a  very  beautiful — the  present  temple  is  a  very  beautiful 
building. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   I  think  it  is. 

DR.  KALIN:       We  were  married  there  three  years  ago.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  Memphis.  It  really  is. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  still  have  a  great  deal  of  love  and  admiration 
for  that  temple.  When  I  was  there,  I  preached  on  Friday  night 
and  there  were  a  great  many  non-Jews  that  used  to  come  regularly. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  non-Jews  in  the  town  used  to  come 
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regularly  to  the  temple  as  though  they  were  members.  I'm 
trying  to  think  of  the  man  who  was  foremost  in  that  thing. 

DR.  KALIN:       Among  the  gentiles  or  the  non-Jews  that  came 
to  the  temple,  Rabbi? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes. 

DR.  KALIN:       Are  you  trying  to  think  of  the  man  involved  in 
building  the  temple? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  The  man  who  built  the  temple,  do  you  mean? 
The  architect? 

DR.  KALIN:       Yes. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   I  can't  think  of  his  name.  If  you  mention  a  name, 
I  can  tell  you. 

DR.  KALIN:       Well,  I  don't  have  it  here  in  my  notes.  I  should, 
but  my  notes  are  not  complete. 

What  about  your  relations  with  Baron  Hirsch? 
Was  it  a  cordial  relationship  between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Reform? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  very  cordial.  I  went  to  preach  for  them 

occasionally,  and  I  urged  them  finally  to  get  a  rabbi.  Prior 
to  that,  they  only  had  a  Chassin.  I  don't  know  if  he  is  still 
living;  he  is  probably  dead  by  now.  And  they  only  had  a  Chassin 
and,  occasionally,  they  would  ask  me  to  come  and  preach  for  them, 
which  I  did. 

DR.  KALIN:       But  you  never  conducted  the  services  there? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  no! 
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MRS.  BLUM:       Is  that  the  congregation  to  which  you  went  when 

Abe  Fortas  was  Bar-Mi tzvahed? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Only  at  his  home  and  not  at  the  temple.  Not  at 

the  synagogue. 
DR.  KALIN:       Were  you  close  to  the  Fortases?  Were  you  close 

to  the  Fortas  family?  Could  you  name  some  individuals — the 

Goldsmiths,  the  Binswangers — or  any  one  that  would  come  to 

mind  that  you  consider  outstanding  in  the  Jewish  community 

while  you  were  there? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  The  Binswangers  were  outstanding.  Then  there 

was  a  family  of  three  men  and  their  sons  and  daughters. 
DR.  KALIN:       The  Goldsmiths — are  you  speaking  of  the  Goldsmiths? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  No,  no,  the  Goldsmiths — they  were  also  some  of 

those  I  had  in  mind,  but,  no,  this  was  another  one. 
DR.  KALIN:       Sternberger,  perhaps. 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Some  of  the  Sternberger s,  but  there  is  still 

another  one. 
DR.  KALIN:       Newburger— does  that  ring  a  bell? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:   It  wasn't  a  clan  but  just  one  family.  Joe 

Newburger  was  the  man.  He  was  president  of  the  congregation 

one  time. 
DR.  KALIN:       Yes,  that's  right. 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Was  there  any  problem  of  inter-marriage  while  you 

were  in  Memphis?  Did  you  take  a  stand  on  this  question  from 

1911? 
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DR.  FINESHRIBER:  No,  I  took  no  stand  on  it,  there  wasn't  much 
inter-marriage,  very,  very  little.  Didn't  amount  to  a  row 
of  beans  in  my  day,  /it/  probably  has  changed  a  good  bit, 
hasn't  it? 

DR.  KALIN:       Yes,  the  amount  of  inter-marriage  has  increased 
considerably.  What  about  consciousness  of  being  Lithuanian 
Jews,  Russian  Jews,  German  Jews — was  there  a  great  conscious- 
ness of  it  in  those  days? 

DR,  FINESHRIBER:  No,  there  wasn't.  Of  course,  there  was  conscious- 
ness of  it  but  many  of  them  married  gradually  and  came  over  to 
us,  joined  our  congregation  up  to  this  day, 

DR.  KALIN:       There  were  social  relations  then  between  the  Eastern 
European  Jews  and  the  Germans? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  There  were  social  relations. 

DR,  KALIN:       And  inter-marriage  between  the  two? 

DR,  FINESHRIBER:  Between  many  of  the  families  that  were  there,  and 
later  on  became  more  and  more  distinct,  so  that  now  the  com- 
munity is  very  much  united  on  the  subject, 

DR,  KALIN:   Were  you  involved  in  the  starting  (what  was  it  called?) — 
was  it  the  Community  Fund  or  the  United  Fund,  a  city-wide 
charitable  organization?  I  believe  it  was  called  United 
Charities,  or  United  Fund,  I'm  not  certain, 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  was  interested  in  that  .but  I  wasn't  very  prom- 
inent in  the  work  there. 

DR.  KALIN:       What  about  some  of  the  programs  started.  I  have 
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a  reference  here  to  a  student  senate.  You  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  young  people  and  their 
participation  in  Temple  activities.  I  believe  the  Educational 
program  received  a  tremendous  boost  during  the  year  at  the 
temple? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:.  Oh,  yes,  I  was  always  interested  in  education,  and 
after  I  left — it  began  about  two  or  three  years  before  I  left 
and  I  was  behind  the  organization  of  the  college  there.  What's 
the  name  of  it,  now? 

DR.  KALIN:       It's  now  called  Memphis  State  University. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER j  That's  it,  Memphis  State  University.   I  was  one 

of  those  who  was  in  favor  in  organizing  it  and  I  went  there  and 
spoke  in  behalf  of  it  and  raised  money  in  behalf  of  it. 

DR.  KALIN:   You  will  be  very  pleased  /to  know/  we  have  fifteen 

thousand  students  now  and  we're  growing.  We  have  a  tremendous 
faculty.  Quite  a  build-up. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  You  don't  mean  that! 

DR.  KALIN:       Yes  sir.  We  have  almost  thirty  faculty  members 
in  the  History  Department  alone.  You  would  be  very  pleased 
with  the  progress  and  the  number  of  new  buildings. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  certainly  would  be.  I  was  tremendously  interested 
in. the  whole  educational  process. 

DR.  KALIN:       I  know  that  under  you  would — the  school  was  depart- 
mentalized, the  religious  school  at  temple.  Were  there  many 
post  confirmation  class  discussions  or  seminars? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER::  No,  not  too  many.  There  were  some,  but  not  too  many. 
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DR.  KALIN:       What  about  the  role  of  the  women  in  the  congregation 
before  1920?  I  saw  reference  to  the  fact  that  women  started  tak- 
ing part  in  the  business  meetings  after  1920,  I  was  wondering 
how  prominent  they  were  before  the  19th  Amendment? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Well,  there  were  some  that  were  interested  in  that 
but  it  wasn't  any  big  consequence  in  those  early  days.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  ago. 

DR.  KALIN:       Yes,  I  was  wondering  if  you  would  remember  some  of 
the  problems  involved  with  prohibition  and  the  sacramental  wine. 
I  have  here  that  a  Mr.  Sam  Slager  was  in  charge  of  the  sacra- 
mental wine.  How  was  this  handled?  How  did  you  have  wind  for 
the  services? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Well,  Sam  Slager,  who  by  the  way,  was  a  very  fine 
man,  and  a  very  fine  Jew  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  His 
children  didn't  follow  suit;  I  don't  know  if  there  are  any  of 
them  left  or  not.  Are  there? 

DR.  KALIN:       I  don't  believe  so.  I  have  only  been  in  Memphis 
two  years — my  wife  has  been.  I'm  originally  from  St.  Louis. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  you  are  a  St.  Louisian?  So  am  I. 

DR.  KALIN:       Yes,  I  didn't  think  of  mentioning  that,  and  so  is 
Dr.  Wax. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  that's  right.  The  women  in  our  congregation 
were  very  active  and  they  worked  very  hard  for  the  congrega- 
tion but,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  like  the  activity  there 
is  now. 
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DR.  KALIN:       Well,  this  is  to  be  expected;  they  have  become 

more  active. 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  The  town  has  grown  so  tremendously.  I  don't 

know  how  big  Memphis  is  now,  but  somebody  told  me  there  were 

about  a  half  million  people  there. 
DR.  KALIN:       Yes,  over  that  number.  What  about  the  ways  Jews 

made  a  living  in  their  day — in  which  areas  did  they  excel  and 

was  there  any  difference  between  the  business  activities  of 

the  Christians  and  the  business  activities  of  the  Jews? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  No,  there  really  wasn't  very  much  difference. 

Some  of  them  worked  together  and  some  organizations  had  mixed 

blood,  although  they  didn't  marry  frequently. 
DR.  KALIN:       Were  they  active,  politically — the  Jews  in  Memphis 

at  that  time? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  No,  not  to  any  great  extent. 
DR.  KALIN:       Do  you  have  any  memories  of  veterans  of  the  Civil 

War  there?  Was  there  a  strong  Civil  War  tradition — a  Confederate 

tradition? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Not  to  any  great  degree. 
DR.  KALIN:       I  thought  we  might  look  through  some  of  these 

clippings  and  I  might  ask  you  to  comment  on  these  things  as  we 

go  -along. 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:   I  wish  you  would. 
DR.  KALIN:       Mrs.  Blum  has  very  helpfully  provided  these  clues 

and  this  might  bring  to  mind  things  as  we  go  along,  as  I  read 
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through  them,  particularly  those — I  know  you  were  very  active 
in  Philadelphia  and  spoke  out  on  every  issue  in  the  press. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  That's  true. 

DR.  KALIN:       £You/  wrote  and  said  whatever  you  felt  was  right 
at  all  times  under  all  circumstances. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  did  a  totally  different  thing  when  I  got  here. 

DR.  KALIN:       I  wanted  to  know  the  circumstances  of  your  leaving. 
Frankly,  why  did  you  leave?  Was  it  a  greener  pasture  here, 
better  opportunities  in  Philadelphia? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  This  was  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  the 
country.  My  predecessor  was  a  very  famous  man  and  he  started 
and  did  many  new  things  there,  successfully.  He  died  and  they 
called  me.  I  was  his  direct  successor  and  took  a  great  part 
in  many  things,  but  that's  another  story.  That  is  the  story 
of  my  life  here.  I  might  speak  to  you  about  that  later. 

DR.  KALIN:       You  would  prefer  not  to  comment  on  Rabbi  Samfield, 
who  was  your  predecessor  at  Temple  Isarel?  Do  you  feel  that 
your  approach  to  the  rabbinate  was  different  from  Rabbi  Sam- 
field's? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Althogether  different.  He  was  a  German,  spoke 

with  a  German  accent  and  all  of  his  sermons  were  written,  many 
of  'them  were  translations,  from  the  German  sermons.  He  had  a 
good  many  editions  of  the  German  sermons  which  he  used — sermons 
which  were  delivered  by  rabbis  of  Germany  which  he  bought  and 
used  for  that.  He  was  not  a  scholar  of  any  sense  at  all, 
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neither  in  Hebrew,  in  German,  nor  in  English,  nor  anything. 
He  was  just  a  simple  old  man  who  had  been  a  watchmaker  before 
he  entered  the  ministry.  He  never  had  a  degree,  although  he 
assumed  a  degree  of  PhD.  That  was  discovered  by  my  first 
president  of  the  congregation.  He  wrote  to  the  university  in 
Germany  from  which  the  man  said  that  he  came.  I  saw  the  letter 
written  in  Germany  in  German  from  which  the  man  said  such  a 
student  and  such  a  name  was  never  there.  He  lied  about  it. 
That  was  my  predecessor. 

DR.  KALIN:       So  you  didn't  share  much  in  common. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  no,  not  at  all. 

DR.  KALIN:  Did  this  make  for  a  problem  when  you  took  over. 
You  were  more  socially  conscious,  you  were  more  conscious  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  when  you  took  over,  would  you  say? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  That's  the  idea. 

DR.  KALIN:   Besides  the  fact  that  you  went  more  deeply  into  spiritual 
matters? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  yes,  altogether. 

DR.  KALIN:       I  have  a  reference  here  to  a  mob  law  of  KKK  in  1921, 
an  article  in  the  Commercial  Appeal,  October  1921,  in  which  you 
denounce  the  KKK. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Have  you  read  that? 

DR.  KALIN:       I  have  the  article  right  here.  Mrs.  Blum  gave  it 

to  me.  It  took  great  courage  when  that  organization  was  beginning 
to  flourish. 
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DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  the  editor  to  take 
that,  he  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  the  KKK. 

DR.  KALIN:       You  have  "tolerance  and  brotherly  love  are  the 
only  antidote  to  be  used  by  right-thinking  men  against  the 
klan."  How  popular  was  the  klan  in  Memphis? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Well,  it  was  really  more  in  Arkansas  than  it  was 
in  Tennessee.  Arkansas  was  full  of  them.  The  KKK  finally 
discovered  that  it  was  a  mistake  of  theirs  to  become  so  out- 
spoken about  the  thing,  especially  so  far  as  the  Jews  were 
concerned  because  it  was  a  town  in  Arkansas  right  on  the  river 
there.  There  was  one  town  which  the  Jews  left  and  so  many  of 
them  were  bankers  and  had  large  concerns  there  and  benefited 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

DR.  KALIN:       Economically? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Economically,  sure.  Finally,  I  got  to  the  point 
where  I  attacked  the  klan  andthe  klan  finally  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  and  speak  to  them  at  the  Methodist  Church  over 
at  their  town  in  Arkansas.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  town;  it 
was  a  snail  town  near  the  river,  and  I  met  the  whole  klan. 
There  must  have  been  600,  700  or  800  there.  They  gave  me  a 
dinner  and  I  spoke  to  them.  I  spoke  to  them  very  frankly  what 
they  did  to  the  business  in  Arkansas  because  of  their  attitude 
toward  Jews.  And  you  know,  they  finally  asked  me  to  come  there 
and  speak  to  the  whole  crowd  of  ku-kluxers,  which  I  did.  And 
the  Jews  came  back — many  of  them  had  left  the  town,  and  they 
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came  back  and  reestablished  themselves  there.  That  was  very- 
unusual, 

DR.  KALIN:        There  must  have  been  newspaper  coverage  of  this. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   There  was  and  it  was  done  by  a  Jewish  girl  who 
is  now  a  professor  at  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago,  and 
teaches  Chinese,  by  the  way.  She  is  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine. 

DR.  KALIN:        Well,  I'll  write  to  Chicago  to  see  if  she  is 
there. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   She  is  teaching  Chinese  language — customs, 

manners,  literature,  and  so  on.  Unmarried  she  is  and  a  very 
fine  dear  old  friend  of  mine.  For  the  light  of  me,  her  name 
escapes  me,  although  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,  but  many  of  the 
names  have  escaped  me.  I'm  getting  pretty  old. 

DR.  KALIN:        You're  eighty-nine? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   That's  right.  My  next  birthday  I'll  be  ninety 
years  old  so  that's  been  going  pretty  long. 

DR.  KALIN:        Did  you  feel  any  personal  danger  to  yourself? 
Was  Memphis  the  type  of — you  mentioned  the  lynching  of  the 
Negro — could  this  have  happened  to  you  with  the  attack  of 
the  klan  in  the  20s? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   Yes,  my  younger  brother,  who  is  dead,  came  to 
Memphis  at  that  time,  saw  the  situation  and  said,  "You're 
getting  awfully  cocky.  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  run 
into  trouble."  He  said,  "I  am  going  to  leave  a  little  reminis- 
cense  with  you,"  and  he  gave  me  a  pistol.  The  reason  he  gave  me 
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a  pistol  was  because  we  had  beds  on  the  back  porch  of  our 
house,  which  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  ground  reverted  to 
the  temple  itself.  The  children  and  we  slept  on  the  porch 
facing  our  yard.  And  he  said,  "This  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
you  are  doing,  sleeping  out  there.  Someone  might  come  up, 
that's  why  I  am  giving  you  the  pistol."   I  still  have  the 
pistol.  I  haven't  used  it,  but  I  still  have  it. 

DR.  KALIN:       Were  you  very  active  with  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Club;  you  spoke  to  them  very  often.  You  spoke  to  all  the  organi- 
zations, I  find.  So  many  talks  here  that  you  gave  the  Watauga 
Chapter.  I  have  here  a  Chapter  of  the  DAR  met  for  the  study  of 
Russia? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  That's  correct. 

DR.  KALIN:       You  were  interested  in  everything  from  Russia  to 
the  play,  lilliom." 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  that's  right. 

DR.  KALIN:       Frank  Molnar  wrote  the  play  "Lilliom. "  You  spoke 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club.  You  had  a  strong  interest  in 
literature. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  did  a  great  deal  oftalking  in  Memphis  and  some 

of  the  surrounding  towns,  too.  I  don't  remember  them,  but  some 
of  the  other  towns.  I  was  in  Nashville  very  frequently  and 
spoke  there. 

DR.  KALIN:       They  were  very  fortunate  to  hear  you,  very  fortunate 
people  indeed.    You  also  spoke  on  Tolstoy. 
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DR.  FINESHRIBER:   Yes,  I  did. 

DR.  KALIN:       You  had  a  strong  interest  in  Russia? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Well,  Tolstoy  affected  me  very  seriously,  not 
only  his  novels  but  his  various  other  talks,  which  he  gave 
in  his  native  Russia  which  I  thought  were  world-wide,  should 
have  been  distributed  world-wide — and  actually  were  distributed 
world-wide.  At  one  time,  he  was  the  outstanding  writer  that 
the  western  world  produced.  Rabbi,  we'll  stop  for  lunch. 

DR.  KALIN:  Rabbi,  you  mentioned  that  the  family  that  you 
were  trying  to  think  of  before  was  the  Goodman  family.  Is 
that  right? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes. 

DR.  KALIN:       I  think  their  son's  name  was  Bill  Goodman.  They 
are  still  very  important  in  the  community.  I  believe  I'll 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him;  and  then  you  mentioned 
that  the  young  lady  who  wrote  the  articles  which  commented 
upon  your  sermons  relating  to  the  KKK  was  Miss  Babette  Becker. 
Is  that  correct? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Correct.  That's  correct.  Babette  Becker. 
She's  going  back  to  Memphis? 

DR.  KALIN:       She  is  returning  to  Memphis,  correct. 

MRS.  BLUM:  You  can  take  my  other  thing  that  I  did;  it  is 
interesting. 

DR.  KALIN:        "Social  Workers  To  Talk  Church  Subject,"— is  this 
the  one  you  mean? 
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MRS.  BLUM:       Yes,  that  is  Memphis, 

DR.  KALIN:       That  is  Memphis.  You  were  interested  in  social 
work,  Rabbi? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

DR.  KALIN:       And  you  met  with  these  social  workers  as  they 
came  in  to  Memphis  at  the  auditorium.  I  see  here  a  picture 
of  you  /and  it  states:/  "One  of  the  outstanding  speakers  on 
the  general  program  is  a  former  Memphian,  Rabbi  William  H. 
Fineshriber,  who  addressed  the  closing  general  session  on 
Wednesday,  May  9th." 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  That's  correct.  It's  how  long  ago? 

DR.  KALIN:       There's  no  date  on  this  article. 

MRS.  BLUM:       Yes,  isn't  it  on  top?  The  very  top? 

DR.  KALIN:       On  the  very  top?  No,  we  have  the  Press-Scimitar 
in  Memphis,  but  it  doesn  not  have  the  date.  It  gives  May, 
but  it  must  have  been  in  the  1930' s,  I  suppose,  or  maybe  in 
the  late  1920' s.  Go  ahead,  Rabbi. 

MRS.  BLUM:       What  were  you  going  to  say? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  left  Memphis  (what  year?) 

DR.  KALIN:        1924. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  That's  right— 1924. 

MRS.  BLUM:       And  if  you  want  it,  there  is  in  this  book,  I  think, 
a  great  deal  about  his  departure. 

DR.  KALIN:       By  the  way,  Rabbi,  they  just  nullified  the  law 

forbidding  the  teaching  of  evolution.  They  finally  got  around 
to  that  in  Memphis.  In  1967  they  finally  changed  that  law  in 
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Tennessee,  I  think  we  were  the  last  state  do  do  it.  You  were 
in  favor  of  teaching  the  concept  through  the  years.  Is  that 
right? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   Oh,  yes,  yes,  indeed. 

DR.  KALIN:        I  see  a  number  of  articles  in  which  you  spoke 
on  evolution  and  the  value  of  your  theory.  You  were  a  man  of 
your  convictions,  you  never  hesitated  to  speak, 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   I  was  not  afraid. 

DR.  KALIN:        I  see  a  comment  here,  a  debate  between  Darrow 
and  Fineshriber. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   That's  over  here. 

DR.  KALIN:        Was  that  Clearance  Darrow? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   Oh,  yes,  that  took  place  here  in  Philadelphia. 
There  were  three  thousand  people  inside  the  auditorium  and 
a  thousand  standing  outside  trying  to  get  in  when  he  and  I 
had  this  discussion. 

MRS.  BLUM:        I  think  you  can  tell  what  Dr.  Fineshriber  meant 
to  the  community  if  you  will  look  in  here  and  see  what  hap- 
pened when  he  left  Memphis. 

DR.  KALIN:        There  are  articles  in  1924  about  people  comment- 
ing on  your  leaving  Memphis  and  the  great  loss  this  would 
mean  to  the  Memphis  community.  You  have  here: 

"Idealism  in  business  stressed  by 
speaker  Fineshriber  praises  realtors 
for  ethical  dealing." 
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Let's  see  what  we  have.  You  spoke  to  many  congregations 

around  Memphis,  is  that  correct? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

DR.  KALIN:       And  you  spoke  in  Arkansas? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  frequently. 

MRS.  BLUM:        (Reading) 

"Dr.  Fineshriber  is  a  man  of  rare  intellectual 
gifts  and  attainments." 

This  was  in  the  News  Seminar  in  1924,  the  editorial, 

when  he  was  leaving. 

"He  possesses  the  gift  of  being  an  entertaining 
and  at  the  same  time  a  powerful  and  convincing  speaker.  Few 
communities  have  many  such  men." 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  think  the  gentleman  would  be  interested  in  the 
article  concerning  me  here  in  Philadelphia  about  the  young 
woman  who  went  back  to  college. 

MRS.  BLUM:       I  don't  know  if  you  are  interested? 

DR.  KALIN:       Yes,  I  am. 

MRS.  BLUM:       This  was  a  letter  sent  to  Dr.  Fineshriber. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:   Read  that. 

MRS.  BLUM:        (Reading  the  letter). 

"Dear  Rabbi  Fineshriber, 

I  am  a  woman  in  my  forties  who  has  returned 
to  Temple  University  to  obtain  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  I  left  school  when  I  married 
before  1942,  and  now  that  I  have  a  family,  I  have 

resumed  my  education.  Among  my  present  courses 
are  economics  course,  labor  legislation,  which 
is  being  given  by  Professor  Miles  Hoffman  and  at 
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our  last  meeting,  Professor  Hoffman  covered 
conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration  and 
it  is  often  his  custom  in  explaining  technical 
points  to  use  as  an  example  a  person  outstand- 
ing in  a  field — and  it  was  you.  He  spent  the 
entire  hour  and  one-half  telling  us  of  your 
exceptional  achievements  in  conciliation,  medi- 
ation and  arbitration.  He  also  told  the  class 
of  your  intellect  and  of  the  faith  of  the 
entire  Philadelphia  community  and  your  strength, 
integrity  and  fairness,  and  your  outstanding 
ability  to  handle  the  most  difficult  situation. 

Professor  Hoffman,  in  the  course  of  the 
lecture,  asked  where  the  congregation  had 
moved  and  what  Rabbi  Fineshriber  was  doing. 
I  called  the  Temple  office  and  obtained  your 
address.  Although  my  family  had  never  been 
members  of  your  congregation,  we  always  held 
you  in  high  regard.  I  was  especially  proud 
to  hear  this  of  you  during  election. 

Professor  Hoffman  sends  his  fondest  regards, 

Sincerely, 


Pearl  Sherman" 

DR.  KALIN:       You  were  interested  in  economic  affairs? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Very  much. 

DR.  KALIN:       All  the  way. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  helped  many  organizations  who  had  departed 
their  common  ways  and  got  them  together  again.  One  time  it 
started  the  following  way:  The  mayor  of  the  town  called 
me  on  the  phone  one  day  and  said  we  have  a  very  bad  situation 
here.  This  was  of  great  concern  here,  involving  making  or 
manufacturing  stockings  for  women,  and  the  man  said  to  me  at 
one  of  the  big  manufacturing  plants  that  they  had  a  terrible 
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strike  and  one  man  was  severely,  seriously  injured  in  a 
fight  that  arose  between  those  that  were  in  favor  and 
those  that  were  opposed,  and  he  said,  "We've  got  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  thing  because  this  is  a  great  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk  stockings  for  women,"  So  I  went  to  see 
them  and  I  united  them,  I  got  the  man  who  had  departed  to 
come  back,  I  got  them  to  pick  up  their  job  just  as  they  had 
left  it,  and  got  peace  among  them  by  a  very  simple  but 
expedient  means  of  communicating  with  the  men  who  did  the 
work.  The  man  who  owned  the  plant  found  they  couldn't  pay 
the  wages,  other  than  the  men  who  owned  it.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  gD to  the  workers  and  said  to  them,  "I'm  going 
to  show  you  the  situation."  I  got  concerned  with  the  bus- 
inesses to  find  out  what  people  were  doing  in  the  business 
world.  I  forget  the  name  of  those  people  who  do  that  sort 
of  work.  Can  you  help  me  out? 

DR.  KALIN:       Mediators? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  No,  no  mediators.  This  was  a  job  that  they  had. 

DR.  KALIN:       Arbitrators? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  No,  at  any  rate,  I  went  to  them  and  told  them  the 
story, 

MRS.  BLUM:       Union — you  went  to  the  union. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  went  to  the  union  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
open  up  the  books  to  me  and  would  hire  the  ablest  for  every 
town  to  take  an  interpretation  of  the  status  financially  of 
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that  concern,  which  I  did  do,  and  I  turned  to  them  and  said, 
"Now,  it  is  up  to  you  to  find  ways  and  means  whereby  they 
can  manufacture  these  without  a  loss  to  themselves,"  And 
the  other  fellow  did  it,  found  out  there  was  a  way  of  packag- 
ing things,  a  way  of  doing  this  and  a  way  of  doing  that, 
which  they  had  never  used  before  and  which  made  the  difference 
between  a  progressive  thing  or  a  thing  that  wasn't  progres- 
sive, and  that  started  me  on  a  round  of  settling  disputes 
here  in  town.  That  was  a  great  center  for  the  manufacture 
of  stockings, 

MRS.  BLUM:       What  about  the  time  that  you  went  to  California 
in  the  movie  industry? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  yes,  that's  right.  Well,  you  tell  them  about 
that. 

DR.  KALIN:       Go  ahead. 

MRS.  BLUM:       I  don't  remember  too  much  about  that  except  that 
there  was  discussion  about  the  liberal  freedom  in  movies  and 
censorship. 

DR,  KALIN:       Yes,  and  were  you  opposed  to  censorship,  or  in 
favor  of  it? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Opposed  to  what? 

MRS.  BLUM:       Censorship  of  the  movies?  Do  you  remember  Will 
Hayes? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Oh,  yes,  Will  Hayes  was  the  head  man  at  that  time. 
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MRS.  BLUM:      I  think  you  were  opposed  to  censorship  at  that 

time,  were  you  not? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  I  was  opposed  to  censorship. 
DR.  KALIN:      Were  you  opposed  to  the  censorship  of  the  written 

word  as  well? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  No,  not  that—as  the  subject  discussed,  the 

way  it  was  discussed,  opposed  certain  ways  in  which  they 

did  this  thing  but  were  in  favor  in  other  ways.  But  I  got 

it  all  straightened  out.  I  spent  about  six  months  there — 

remember?   Was  it  six  months? 
MRS.  BLUM:       No,  I  don't  think  you  were  out  there  six  months. 

I  don't  think  the  congregation  would  let  you  go  that  much, 

but  it  was  a  time. 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  About  three  months  probably. 
DR.  KALIN:        I  see  a  reference  here  in  1922  attacking  Mr.  Bryan 

for  his  position  on  evolution.  You  spoke  out  on  that  subject 

pretty  often? 
DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  I  did.  I  knew  Bryan  very  well,  and  I  liked  him. 

He  was  a  very  honest  man — straight  foreward — and  what  he  did, 

he  did  from  convictions.  His  two  sisters  attended  ih  e  services 

for  the  holidays  while  I  went  to  their  town,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 

that's  where  they  came  from.  The  two  sisters  of  Mr.  Bryan 

attended  every  service. 
MRS.  BLUM:       In  relation  to  his  general  attitude  toward  morals, 

I  think  you  will  be  amused.  This  was  when  he  first  came  to 
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Philadelphia  when  he  left^/Memphis/in  1924  he  was  asked  about 
then  the  business  of  women* s  bare  legs  and  cigarette  smoking. 
And  he  said  a  bare  leg  or  a  cigarette  never  made  or  marred 
anyone's  morals.  Right  thinking  and  right  doing  lie  wholly 
within  ourselves.  One  generally  finds  what  they  are  looking 
for,"  the  article  confirmed,   "You  can  find  things  beautiful 
wherever  they  are,  be  it  summer,  winter,  or  a  city  hamlet," 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  never  smoked  a  cigarette. 

MRS.  BLUM:       But  his  general  attitude  was  what's  within,  not 
what  you  wear. 

DR.  KALIN:       Did  you  object  to  others  smoking  cigarettes? 

DR,  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  decidely,  I  was  against  cigarettes, 

MRS.  BLUM:       But  nevertheless,  you  said  it  never  made  or 
marred  anyone's  morals, 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Exactly. 

MRS.  BLUM:       Just  marred  them  physically,  I  guess. 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  Yes,  that's  true. 

DR.  KALIN:       Was  the  same  thing  true  of  alcoholic  drinks? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  About  the  drink?  I  didn't  discuss  much  about 
the  drink. 

MRS.  BLUM:       No,  he  says  here,  "He  is  a  liberal  in  his  views 
and  possesses  deep  understanding  of  the  problems  at  hand  when 
approached  on  the  subject  of  the  present-day  flapper,  a  mode 
of  dress,  cigarette  smoking  and  bare  legs.  He  remarked  that 
if  more  interest  was  manifested  in  the  vital  questions  of  the 
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day;  for  instance,  the  European  situation,  the  peace  ques- 
tion that  will  affect  us  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  and 
human  needs  instead  of  the  question  whether  stockings  should 
be  worn  with  a  bathing  suit,  it  would  do  more  toward  uplift- 
ing, bring  about  a  better  understanding  among  men,  and 
appreciation  of  one  another1 s  problems." 

I  think  this  says  in  a  word  what  his  general 
attitude  was, 

DR.  KALIN:       Who  was  the  political  leader  in  Memphis  at  the 
time  you  were  there?  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the 
political  situation? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  didn't  play  much  with  that  idea.  There  was 
one  man  who  seemed  to  be  the  head  manc 

DR.  KALIN:       Was  this  Crump,  or  does  Crump  come  in  later?  (Pause) 
You  can't  think  of  the  name? 

DR.  FINESHRIBER:  I  can't  think  of  the  name.  Names  are  anathema 
to  me — very  difficult  for  me  to  remember  the  name.  I've  seen 
so  many  people,  I've  been  with  them,  and  loved  them  intimately; 
consequently,  I've  forgotten  a  great  many  names.  Some  of  them 
are  my  very  good  friends  I  have  difficulty  remembering. 

MRS.  BLUM:       Are  you  interested  in  any  more  of  his  final 
remarks  to  Memphis? 

DR.  KALIN:       Yes. 

MRS.  BLUM:       I  believe  this  is  in  his  farewell  speech.  He 
says  among  other  things:  "I've  tried  to  get  people  of  all 
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races  and  creeds  to  love  each  other.  I've  tried  to  get  the 
people  to  think  beyond  their  creed,  not  to  leave  their 
creeds,  but  to  remain  Baptist  and  be  better  Baptists, to 
remain  Catholic  and  be  better  Catholics,  to  remain  Jew  and 
be  better  Jews  and  so  on  through  all  the  list  and  yet  to  be 
friendly,  the  one  with  the  other,  and  I  think  I  can  see  a 
little  more  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  between  people  of 
all  creeds  than  I  found  on  coming  to  Memphis,  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  I  might  remain  here  and  go  on  with  this  work,  and 
I  want  to  leave  this  as  my  last  message  to  my  Memphis  friends: 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  If  you  would 
preserve  the  liberties  you  now  have,  you  must  not  only  work  for 
them,  but  you  work  to  secure  others." 

"I  do  not  mean  license  but  liberty  under  guard  to 
do  the  things  your  conscience  tells  you  is  right.  Keep  your 
own  soul  secure  from  the  dictation  of  others.  Let  others  be 
what  they  are  and  bid  them  God's  speed  in  their  church,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  my  final  message.  God  bless  you  is  my  prayer." 
DR.  KALIN:       I  think  there  is  something  that  should  be  said 
about  Mrs.  Blum.  Mrs.  Blum  was  a  member  of  the  congregation 
of  Dr.  Fineshriber  when  she  was  a  child  and  through  the  years 
has  been  extremely  close,  the  closest  friend  of  the  Rabbi  and 
his  wife.  He  has  referred  to  her  as  his  adopted  daughter. 
He  has  two  sons  but  she  is  his  daughter.  She  is  taking  care 
of  him  in  his  later  years  and  through  the  years,  she  feels 
that  she  owes  very  much  to  him,  an  inestimable  amount,  and 
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to  his  wife;  and  she  said  that  she  was  not  adopted  legally 
but  through  love. 
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